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For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 156. 
THE EFFECTS OF WAR. 

The extended travels of Stephen Grellet in 
Europe, in the early part of the present century, 
gave him many opportunities for observing the 
disastrous effects of war on the communities 
which were exposed to it. 

He was in France in 1808, and when at Bor- 
deaux, made the following entry in his Journal: 
“I have of late been greatly depre ssed on ac- 
count of the condition of this nation; the almost 
uninterrupted wars in which it has been involved 
for some years past, together with the oppressive 
system of the conscription, have brought obvious 
desolation and distress over the face of the coun- 
try. In many places comparatively few men, 
besides those in public offices, are to be seen, ex- 
cept those maimed by the war, or the aged, so 
that females have to perform, out of doors, a great 
part of the laborious work that gener rally de- 
volves upon men. My heart is also often made 
sad in beholding the bands of young conscripts, 
marching towards the army, now preparing to 
invade Spain. 

Here, in Bordeaux, is a large number of 
handsome young men from Poland, of the first 

families of that nation, training for the new war. 
I have been with some of these young people, 
who appear to have received a religious, guarded 
education. How must their parents’ hearts bleed 
to have them now thus cireumstanced! Day 
and night my mind is turned towards Bonaparte. 
O could I plead with him! could I bring him to 
feel and see, as I do, the horror and misery he 
is accumulating upon man, and the vices and 


immoralities he causes poor unwary youth to be 


involved in !” 

In 1812, near Stilton in England, Stephen 
Grellet visited a body of about 6,000 French 
prisoners of war; some of whom had been pris- 
oners for nine years, and many had been brought 
up tenderly, even in affluence, having been con- 
scripts that were forcibly taken from their homes; 
bands of whom,” he says, “I saw in France, fifty 
or more chained together, dragged as sheep to 
the slaughter.” 

When in France the following year, at a time 
when an active conse ription was going on to re- 
place the army lost in Russia, he saw ” still more 
of its horrors. “ My heart,” he says, “ has often 
been sorely rent when hearing the bitter lamen- 
tation of parents on parting with their last son, 


some stating that five or more of their children 
had perished in the wars, and now their last 
hope, in their advancing years, was taken away 
from them. I was much affected also when meet- 
ing on the road companies of poor youths, thirty 
to sixty fastened two and two toa long chain, 
and marched off to the army; these being such 
as had manifested some reluctance in going 
there. How numerous are the distresses caused 
by war! The catalogue of sin, immorality, cru- 
elty, bloodshed and misery that is entailed by it, 
is beyond description.” 

The allusion to sin and immorality in the 
sentence just quoted is further enforced by a 
subsequent remark, that the few soldiers who 
had escaped being slain and had returned home, 
brought with them abundance of vice, which like 
subtle poison was diffused from them to those 
around them. 

Stephen Grellet was at Toulouse in the Ninth 
Month of 1813, a few days after a battle between 
the French and English armies; when such a 
number of wounded soldiers were brought into 
the city, and so numerous were the amputations, 
that in several places piles of legs and arms, like 
heaps of wood, were to be seen; nevertheless, in 
the sight of all this, there were public diversions 
and great wantonness. 

At Elberfeld, in Germany, the following year, 
his Journal says: “Through this part of the 
country many of the French troops passed on 
their retreat ; desolation and destruction marked 
their steps, and as they were closely followed by 
the other armies, what had escaped the first de- 
stroyers fell a prey to the others; wanton acts of 
destruction have been committed; furniture and 
other articles which they could not carry away, 
were broken to pieces. But these have been 
their minor sufferings. The inhabitants were 
under the necessity to send their wives and 
daughters away to conceal them from the sol- 
diers, and in various instances, because they re- 
fused to disclose the places of their refuge, they 
were sorely beaten, wounded, or even killed. It 
is also very lamentable that they received no 
better treatment from many who professed to be 
their friends, than they did from the French, 
who treated them as enemies. Who that has 
seen the horrors of war, its accompanying cruel- 
ties and vices, can plead for it? Or who that 
has only heard of the wickedness and misery that 
attends, but must bitterly deplore it? From my 
observations I may say, that the sight of the 
bloody field of battle conveys but one part, and 
pe rhaps the smallest part, of the woes and mis- 
eries that attend this horrible scourge.” 

Stephen Grellet knew from his own observa- 
tion somewhat of the corrupting character of 
military life. For when yet a minor, soon after 
the breaking out of the French Revolution, he 
had joined the emigrant army who fought to re- 
store the old regime. To this he refers in touch- 
ing language when in the neighborhood of Frank- 
fort, in 1814. Very distressing was it to meet 
with wagons loaded with the wounded soldiers, 
being carried from the field of battle, and to see 
their blood running down from the wagons. 


“ 


Very solemn,” he says, “ have been my feelings 
on the way, attended with reverent gratitude to 
the Lord, who has called me from darkness to 
light, and from the service of the prince of dark- 
ness to that of his glorious and blessed gospel. 
Twenty-three years ago, I passed through these 
parts as a military character, in the same spirit 
that actuates those I am now among, who have 
been the means by which torrents of human 
blood have mixed with the waters of the Rhine. 
It is true that by the Lord’s tender mercy I was 
preserved from the shedding of blood, but never- 
theless, 1 abhor myself in the remembrance of 
the spirit by which I was then animated. O 
that | might be an instrument of inducing many 
now to come and range themselves under the 
standard of the Prince of Peace! May it not be 
in good measure for such a kind of service that 
the Lord has sent me into these nations, at this 
time? Day by day I have opportunities, at the 
inns partic ‘ularly, to be with many officers, when 

the way is often made for me to preac h Christ to 
them, and to unfold the nature of his kingdom, 
and the peaceableness of it. Though I have been 
thus very frequently engaged, I have once only 
met with an opposing spirit. It was at Frank- 
fort from the military governor, saying what he 
would do if Friends were sent to him as soldiers, 
and should refuse to fight.” 

The body of troops to which Stephen Grellet 
belonged during the short period he remained 
in the army was at first 16,000 strong, but was 
so recruited from time to time, that they lost 
about 50,000 men in that bloody war, and there 
was but a handful of them left at last. Such 
was the religious insensibility manifested by 
many of these soldiers, that whilst their advanced 
posts were so near those of the French Revolu- 
tionists that, though they could not see one an- 
other because of the darkness of the night, they 
could distinguish the sqgind of their voices, and 
therefore spoke to one another only in a whisper, 
yet even then they were so intent on card-play- 
ing that they did it by aid of glow-worms. These 
they held in one hand, and the cards in the 
other, now and then laying them aside to fire 
upon the enemy in the direction of their voices, 
whilst they were fired at in return. Though 
now and then some were killed, yet others would 
readily take their places and continue the game! 
Well might he exclaim, “O, the cruelty, the de- 
pravity, and the wickedness that war brings with 
it! It baffles all description.” 

J. W. 
sonciciamneniiacaaiitaiinssitaanis 

Muttitupes of persons who become eccentric, 
unbalanced, insane, might, by force of will, keep 
out of the slough into which they fall. A brain 
predisposed to disease, if hygienically treated, 
may do good work for long years, just as lungs 
predisposed to tuberculosis may serve their own- 
er a life-time in purifying his blood; just asa 
dyspeptic stomach may keep on digesting such 
food as it can manage: just as a diseased heart 
may continue pumping the blood into the arter- 

till some other organ refuses to work and 
brings the machinery to a stop. 
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the new covenant incense is to be burned in 
every place with the heavenly fire ; and in every 
place incense should be offered up to the Lord’s 
name upon his altar in his tabernacle and tem- 
ple; which every man and woman is to know 
themselves to be, the tabernacles and temples of 
the Lord,.and there come to offer up this in- 


George Robinson’s Visit to Jerusalem. 


In the year 1657, George Robinson, a young 
man of London, found himself constrained, from 
an internal conviction of duty, to travel to Jeru- 
salem to bear testimony against the idolatry of 
pilgrimages. Accordingly he embarked for he 
horn, and from thence took shipping for St. 
John D’acra, so called, formerly Ptolemais, in 
Asia, and from thence continued his course to 
Joppa, and thence to Ramoth; but the friars at 
Jerusalem having received intelligence of his 
approach, and that his testimony struck at the 
superstition whereby they were supported, pro- 
cured him here to be intercepted and confined. 
After about twenty-four hours’ imprisonment, 
an ancient Turk of reputation took him to his 
house, and entertained him with much civility 
several days; at length an Irish friar came from 
Jerusalem, and informed him that he was sent 
by his fraternity there to propose to him three 
questions, viz :— 

Whether he would promise, when he came 
to Jerusalem, to visit the holy places, as other 
pilgrims did ? 

Whether he would pay such sums of money 
as it was customary with pilgrims to pay? 
Whether he would wear such a habit as 
pilgrims usually wear? 

To which questions the following injunctions 
were added : 


Not to speak anything against the Turkish 


When he should come to Jerusalem not 
to speak anything about religion. 


But steadfastly refusing to answer their ques- 
tions, or to submit to their injunctions, he was, 
by the said friar, who had brought with him a 
guard of horse and foot for that purpose, taken 
forcibly away, carried back to Joppa, and there 
embarked in a vessel, which landed him again 
at St. John D’acra; here he was hospitably en- 
tertained by a French merchant, and by his 
assistance, being still under an apprehension of 
duty to prosecute his journey, he got an oppor- 
tunity to return to Joppa, and from thence 
travelled on foot to Ramoth. On the road he 
fell into the hands of three robbers, who plun- 
dered him, but either by reason of his innocent 
behavior moving them to compassion, or the 
ordering of Divine Providence, they returned 
him what they had taken from him, and con- 
ducted him a little on his way in a friendly 


seized by the contrivance of the friars, and for- 
cibly carried into one of the Turkish mosques, 
it being said to be a custom amongst the Turks, 
that whosoever enters one of their mosques must 
either turn Mahometan or suffer death. He was 
accordingly interrogated, “‘ Whether he would 
turn to the Mahometan religion?” And upon 


his refusing, they pressed him with much solici-|ship of Christians, the Turk asked Robinson,| Nevertheless the Holy Spirit is a living wit- 4 
tation; but he persisting in his refusal, and | What was the cause of his coming to Jerusalem? | ness before God against the sins of all those who j 


letting them know he could not turn to their 
religion for all the world, some of them at 
length grew angry, and declared if he did not 
turn to their religion he should die; to which, 
replying, “He would rather choose the hard 
alternative of suffering death than violate his 
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conscience by turning to them,” he was delivered 
to the executioner, who dragged him away to 
the place where it was expected he should be 
burned to death. Here they caused him to sit 
down on the ground, as a sheep amongst wolves. 
As he sat, resigned in his mind, with inward 
supplication, and trust in Divine protection, the 
Divine Providence interposed for his deliverance, 
for some of the Turks having observed, that his 
entrance into the mosque was not voluntary, but 
by a crafty contrivance of the friars to ensnare 
him, they began to differ in their opinions 
about him, when a grave, ancient Turk came to 
him, and told him, Whether he would turn to 
their religion or not, he should not die. Then 
being brought before the priests again, and the 
query put to him, Will you turn? and he an- 
swering, No, they recorded in a book, that he 
was no Roman Catholic, but of another religion ; 
for though he owned himself a Christian, yet his 
declarations against their superstitions, and the 
enmity of the friars against him, plainly dis- 
covered he was not of their communion. Next, 
the friars having exerted themselves to incense 
the Basha of Gaza against him, and hoping 
that by their insinuations they had made him 
Robinson’s enemy, they hired a guard of horse- 
men to conduct him to Gaza, where being ar- 
rived, he found things had taken an unexpected 
turn in his favor; for some of the Turks having 
informed the Basha of the malice of the friars 
against the man, he made them pay a con- 
siderable fine, and obliged them to convey him 
safely to Jerusalem. Being come thither, he 
was by the appointment of the friars, brought 
into their convent. 

Here the friars used every artifice to prevail 
with him to conform to the superstitious cus- 
toms of the pilgrims of their communion, in 
visiting the holy places, (as they termed them) 
offering, in that case, to relinquish their usual 
demands, and that whereas others paid great 
sums of money to see them, he should see them 
for nothing ; but believing his mission as to them 
was to bear testimony against the superstitious 
veneration for those places, propagated and up- 
held by them for filthy lucre, he steadfastly re- 
sisted all their solicitations and flattering per- 
suasions, alleging, that in visiting those places in 
their manner he should sin against God: That 
they, under a pretense of doing service to God, 
in visiting those places where the holy men of 
God dwelt, did oppose that way and resist that 
life which the holy men of God walked and 
lived in. Upon which one of the friars said, 
“ What do you preach to us for?” To which he 
answered, That he would have them turn from 
those evil practices, else the wrath of the Al- 
mighty would be kindled against them. This 
doctrine being highly ungrateful, they insisted 
upon his paying five and twenty dollars, under 
pretense that the Turks must be paid, whether 
he would visit the usual places or not, but if he 
would visit them they would pay for him; but 
he signified, He could not comply with any such 
unreasonable demands. 

Then they brought him before a Turk in 
authority in that place, who asked him divers 
questions, to which he returned solid answers. 
And entering into conversation about the wor- 


Having borne his testimony against the super- 
stition of the friars, and discharged himself of 

the message he believed himself sent to deliver, 
he found, as he declared, great peace with the . 
Lord, magnifying his glorious name, who had 
favored him with his supporting power, and 
signally preserved him through many trials and 
dangers; for the friars, who had intended him 
a mischief, and meditated his destruction, were 
restrained by the authority of the Turks, and 
by them obliged to conduct him back again to 
Ramoth. Thus delivered from the hands of his 
enemies, he returned to his native country.— 
Gough’s History. 
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Carl Archut’s Pamphlet. 


[A friend has recently handed to the editor a 
translation of a pamphlet on religious subjects, 
written by Carl Archut, of Philadelphia, form- 
erly of Berlin, Prussia. The author is not a 
member of the Society of Friends, but in the 
spirituality of his views, appears to be in near 
accord with the doctrines professed by it. We 
quote parts of the pamphlet, hoping they may 
prove interesting to some of our readers—Eb. | 
















Christ has been from the beginning, the Angel 
of the Covenant and the Light of this world; 
all who became obedient to Him as He revealed 
himself in them, and all who become obedient still 
to the Christ within, will be restored by degrees 
into the image in which man was created, even 
after the likeness of the Deity. 

He became the leader and the light of all who 
obeyed God before and after the flood until his 
appearance in that human body which he took 
upon himself, to speak unto humanity sunk into 
weakness and darkness. 

Out of this weakness of humanity God pre- 
pared a people that served as a light to the Gen- 
tiles. 

And under God’s protection, by his permis- 
sion, Joseph was sold into Egypt whither his 
family followed, and according to the counsel of 
God they were condemned to bondage. 

Such and only such a people without genea- 
logical and without caste distinctions was adapted 
to submit to a law which was equally binding 
on all; only such a people would be prepared to 
leave the land of their adoption. 

Thus the Lord was their judge, the Lord was 
their law-giver, the Lord was their king, He 
alone could save them.—Isaiah xxxiii. 22. 

Moses gave them the law adapted to their 
weakness, which should serve until the time when 
the’ Messiuh was to be the end and the fulfilment 
of it. 

And according to the counsel of God the Mes- 
siah appeared among his people to redeem the 
spiritual Israel of God; to fulfil the law which 
was the foreshadowing of the gospel for the 
whole human race. 

And the Holy Ghost was to be poured upon 
all flesh, according to the prophets ; and all those 
who live in obedience to the heavenly call shall 
be prepared by the Holy Spirit to be living 
stones in the building of the New Jerusalem, of 
which Christ is the foundation stone. 


































Upon his arrival at Ramoth he was 
































To which he answered, It was by the command 
of the Lord God of heaven and earth he came 
thither; and that the great and tender love of 
God was manifest in visiting them, his compas- 
sionate mercies being such as that He would 
gather them in this the day of his gathering. 


would not submit and who deadened the spirit 
who strove with them, that they might not come 
into judgment. 

Many who believe will contend that they know 
of the Faith, and that the Holy Scriptures are 
their only rule, even as they have been explained 
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to them from their youth, and that they believe 
to find every revelation of the Holy Spirit 
through the Scriptures. But, oh—consider well! 
Hast thou been obedient to that voice in thy 
conscience ? 

If ever thou hadst been preserved from falling 
into any sins of commission unto thyself and 
others, how about sins of omission? Hast thou 
drawn nigh unto God, or not rather remained 
far distant from Him. 

To help human weakness and to restrain wick- 
edness, the law was given and had its limits. 
But the perfection and the fulfilling of the law 
is found in the gospel. To love God above all 
and thy neighbor as thyself, after the spirit and 
the power of an endless life, is to do so without 
any hindrance. And this law is being accom- 
plished and the weakness done away with through 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit and the obedi- 
ence to it in those who follow the Light of Christ 
within our soul and conscience. And there are 
many who have experienced this inward work and 
the power of the heavenly illumination. 

But then it will not suffice to hanker after 
knowledge and understanding ; the evil must be 
done away with, and the good which is ever nigh 
and clear must be accomplished. Without this 
there will be no light, and it will be in vain to 
seek then the help of other men’s scripture ex- 
planations, or to seek in our own will the Scrip- 
tures; we shall only add error and delusion to 
our disobedience. Many have thus f: allen into 
infidelity, and many into strong delusions. Yet 
they will find no peace or satisfaction until they 
return to the well of life within themselves. 

And what I write here I write for others from 
my own experience. Oh, then, learn to be still 
and wait on the Lord. Go not down to Egypt 
for help; thou canst not overtake it on horses; 
they are flesh and not spirit. See how Isaiah 
pleads in the 31st chapter. 

Whether thou be learned or ignorant, thou 
must become obedient to the Light of Christ 
within thee. 

See, they had no other guide than the inward 
spirit when the Bibie was a forbidden book, and 
when printing and the means to multiply the 
Scriptures were not in existence. 

Believe not those priests and churches who 
would talk to thee of blasphemy because thou 
followest the testimony of the witness within thee. 
or of such brethren and friends whom God _ has 
anointed by his own spirit for the work of the 
ministry. 

Be not deceived by the powers of darkness; 
they are but permitted to exist that the Truth 
in Christ Jesus may become glorified, and that 
those who follow Him in the abandonment of 
self, may become more and more enlightened in 
the One Name given unto man, who is the way 
and the truth and the life—even Jesus the Christ 
of the Living God. 

Science has her mission ; 
her in matters of religion. 

There is an experimental religion which is the 
wisdom of God, and the key to it is Christ, whom 
thou hast to follow in the obedience of faith, 
which work goes on in thine own soul. 

And now—whosoever thou art amongst men, 
whatever thy honors, rewards, titles and talents ; 
however persevering thy studies, however zealous 
thy will and thy work: without the heavenly 
anointing the Scriptures are a sealed book to 
thee. 

Be obedient to the life which is the Light 
within thee, and thou shalt see the things of the 
kingdom and be enabled to walk in true faith. 


(To be continued) 


































































































































































































































but do not mistake 
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SINGING IN THE RAIN. 


BY MARGARET FE, SANGSTER. 





Hear my happy little bird 
Singing through the rain,— 

Singing while the fitful showers 
Dash against the pane. 

“ Blue sky somewhere,” carols he 
From his fearless heart, 

Though the clouds are gathering thick, 
And the chill winds start. 


Sweet and shrill the silver notes 
Weave a wordless strain; 

“ Blue sky somewhere,” in my thought 
Is their glad refrain. 

Always sunshine just beyond, 
Brief the present ill, 

Troubleftever long to last, 
Is their meaning still. 


Sing thy sweetest, merry bird, 
Comforter of mine, 

Bringing, in thy little way, 
Help from Love divine; 

Thou hast given me the clasp 
Of a golden chain, 

Let from heaven into my hand, 
Through the clouds and rain. 


What though all my way be hedged, 
Love shall ope a door 

For the feet that follow fain 
His that went before. 

What though trials test my faith, 
Peace shall yet maintain 

Right to rule in one who walks 
Singing in the rain. 


More than I can count of good 
Aye has been my share; 
Dearest hands to help me on, 

Halving all ny care; 
Blessings marking every day, 
To the latest one, 
And the shadows only proof 
Of the glowing sun. 


Therefore with undaunted front, 
Trusting in my King, 
Shall I face whatever foe 
In the path may spring. 
So I hear a note of cheer 
In the brave refrain 
Of my merry little bird, 
Singing in the rain. 
—The Independent. 


IN SUMMER FIELDS. 


Sometimes, as in the summer fields 
I walk abroad, there comes to me 
So strange a sense of mystery, 

My heart stands still, my feet must stay, 
I am in such strange company. 


SELECTED. 


I look on high—the vasty deep 
Of blue outreaches all my mind : 
And yet I think beyond to find 
Something more vast—and at my feet 
The little bryony is twined. 


Clonds sailing as to God go by, 
Earth, sun, and stars are rushing on; 
And faster than swift time, more strong 
Than rushing of the worlds, I feel 
A something is of name unknown. 


And turning suddenly away, 
Grown sick and dizzy with the sense 
Of power, and mine own impotence, 
I see the gentle cattle feed 
In dumb, unthinking innocence. 


The great Unknown above; below, 
The cawing rooks, the milking-shed, 
God’s awful silence overhead ; 

Below, the muddy pool, the path 
The thirsty herds of cattle tread. 


Sometimes, as in the summer fields 
I walk abroad, there comes to me 
So wild a sense of mystery, 

My senses reel, my reason fails, 

[ am in such strange company. 






Yet somewhere, dimly, I can feel 
The wild confusion dwells in me, 
And I, in no strange company, 
And the lost link ’twixt Him and these; 
And touch Him through the mystery. 
—Christina Catherine Liddell. 


—— ——_—_#»e 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 


Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


SELEcTEp, 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where heart- fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


3eautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, and brave, and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so, 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 

Silent rivers of happiness, 

Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 
—Littells Living Age. 


The Peace Maker. 


One of the sweetest persons I ever met in my 
childhood, or in my whole life, was Aunt Rebecca. 
I had heard a great deal about her before I saw 
her. She lived with her brother-in-law and sister. 
He was a wealthy ship-builder, and his house was 
a home for all Methodist itinerants. There my 
father always “ put up” when he went to quarter- 
ly meeting in that place; and thence he always 

‘ame home loaded with clothing to make over 
for the children, and with nice things which the 
good mistress of the house sent from her store- 
room. Presiding elders in those days did not al- 
ways collect the pittance each circuit was expect- 
ed to raise for them, and gifts of the sort she sent 
were very acceptable. 

Aunt Rebecca seemed to me, from all the ac- 
counts I had heard of the ship-builder’s family, to 
be in a way the presiding genius of the house. 
There was a large family of “boys and girls, some 
of them married, some about to be married : there 
were two or three grandchildren, whose parents 
had died, and who had been adopte -d ; there were 
guests and visitors, and a great deal going on all 
the time. Aunt Rebecca’s name was on every 
body’s lips. ‘Goand ask Aunt Rebecca,” Mrs. 
M. would say when a difficult question came up. 
“Aunt Rebecca says this;” ‘“ Aunt Rebecca 
thinks so and so;” but especially when there were 
disagreements, misunderstandings or quarreling 
among the children, Aunt Rebecca’s influence was 
most felt. She knew how to make opposing par- 
ties agree, how to reconcile foes, how to vee 
quarrels, how to prevent them. She was perpet- 
ual oil on the waters wherever she happened to 
be, and so every body called her “The Peace 
Maker.” 

One day she came home with my father from 
quarterly meeting. We children knew she was 
coming, and when the carriage drove up to the 
door, we all went out to greet our father and the 
guest he had brought. My father got down from 
the carriage first, of course, and then lifted her 
out and presented us. My surprise was bound- 
less, I was ten yearsold, and Aunt Rebecea was 
not an inch tallerthan I was! “ How could such 
a tiny creature as that,” I asked myself, “ wield 
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so mighty an influence?” When we had all gone 
into the house, and Aunt Rebecca had taken her 
“things” off, and mother had put them away care- 
fully in the parlor closet, where all very choice 

articles were kept, I had a chance to study our 
new guest a little. Her face and head seemed 
about as large as a grown woman’s; her hair was 
gray, and she wore a neat lace cap ov er it, as was 
the custom for middle-aged and elderly women in 
those days ; her complexion was transparently fair 
and delicate ; her eyes were soft and gentle, gray 
intint; her whole expression most benignant; and 
there was a light emanating from her face that 
made one think of the aureole medizval painters 
put around the heads of saints. Her face bore 
the marks of long and exquisite suffering, but 
suffering that had transformed her from terres- 
trial to celestial beauty, as fire changes limestone 
to marble and coal to diamond. 

Her figure was not like mine; not like that of 
any woman I had ever seen; but I didn’t study 
her figure. Somehow I didn’ +t dare to, and I have 
never been able to recall the cut of her dress, and 
the way in which it half-concealed, half-revealed 
the spinal curvature, which had resulted i in keep- 
ing her stature that of a ten- -year-old child. I 
had read of “ hunchbacks,” but I had never seen 
one before, and reverence for Aunt Rebecca, and 
pity for her misfortune, repressed all mere curi- 
osity. 

There was something about her that gentled 
us all. How could any one be rough to y her or 
in her presence? She brought with her an at- 
mosphere of sweetness, of patience, of submission, 
of resignation ; and yet she seemed to be all the 
time making the paths easier for somebody’s feet. 
Now she played with and soothed the bs aby; now 
she did a bit of mending for some one of us, or 
read a story to us, or diverted us from some trou- 
ble. She staid with us only a week, for her sister 
could spare her no longer, but she staid long 
enough to leave a fragrant memory in all our 
hearts, and make us feel the truth of that beati- 
tude: “ Blessed are the peace-makers: for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

Two or three years after her visit to us, her 
niece, who occupied the same room with her, 
waked up one bright morning, and when she 
spoke to Aunt Rebecca received no answer. The 
lovely peace-maker had passed quietly from sleep 
to death, and was in the presence of Him whose 
child she had long been. 

Whenever I see a figure like Aunt Rebecea’s, 
the memory of her virtues is as “ ointment poured 
forth,” and for her sake all sufferers like her are 
dear to me. Who could be unkind to one that 
already suffers so much as do these patient folk ? 
What lessons of tenderness they teach us, and 
how much we can learn from them of gentleness 
and submission ?—Selected. 


immense province called Honan, which is ten 
thousand square miles larger than England and 
Wales, much the relation borne by the Po 
towards the Lombard Plain—at once a blessing 
and scourge. Its waters originally created the 
lowlands of the province by depositing silt 
through ages, and they are now their torment. 
The alluvial land, once above the water, is rich 
with a richness of which Englishmen have no ex- 
perience, being covered with a thick pad of yel- 
low mould a hundred feet or more deep, on which 
everything will grow, from the teak-tree to the 
pineapple, yielding, when planted with rice, one 
hundred and sixty fold, and in places producing, 
almost without manure and with light plough- 
ing, two full crops a year. No people living by 
agriculture can resist the temptation of such a 
soil, and for ages the Chinese—of all races in the 
world the most instinctively agricultural—have 
swarmed to these lowlands, to find that, in spite 
of all their profits, they must embank the river 
or perish. 

The surplus water of autumn, probably, like 
that of the Ganges, nine times the regular out- 
flow, rushing down in huge masses from the hills 
at a speed of twelve miles an hour, pours its over- 
spill over whole countries, drowning everything 
not ten feet above the river-level, and when it 
retires, leaves, beside a deposit fatal to one year’s 
crop, an unendurable variety of fever. Down 
go whole populations at once, not dead, but par- 
alized for work and with their constitutions 
ruined. 

The Chinese, who in their courage for labor 
are a grand people, fought the river, embanked 
it, and for two thousand years at least reaped 
enormous harvests from the protected soil. Every 
two centuries or so, however, the river, rising in 
its strength like a malignant genius, swept every 
barrier away, cut for itself a new bed—nine such 
beds are known—and ruined a province; but 
the people swarm in again, the new work is 

easier at first, and the land is again recovered 
from the vast lagoons. The last outburst oc- 
cured twenty-five years ago; but the Chinese 
still persevered, immense dykes were completed, 
and the province once more became a garden. 

There is, however, a difficulty in ali 
any river carrying huge deposits. The water 
not only deposits silt where it debouches, but all 
along its course; and if it is shut in by embank- 
ments, the bed of the river incessantly rises 
higher, until at last it is far above the plain. 
The bed of the Po, for example, is in places forty 
feet above the rice-lands, and some of the dykes 
of the Mississippi are like artificial hills. The 
Yellow River, from the enormous rapidity of its 
volume when swollen by melted snow, is the 
worst of offenders in this respect; its new bed, 
even in twenty-five years, has risen far above the 

plain, and as the dykes grow from hillocks into 

hills, from mere walls into ranges of earthworks 
like fortress-sides, hundreds of miles long, the ef- 
fort overtaxes the skill of the engineers, and the 
perseverance even of Chinese laborers. The 
ablest engineers in India were beaten by the 
Damoodah, though it is, compared with the Ho- 
ang-Ho, like a trumpery European stream, and 
though the labor available could hardly be 
exhausted, 

The truth of the matter is that, in all such 
eases, the upper sections of the dykes cost too 
much for complete repair, and tend to be inade- 
quate; and when the Yellow River, gorged with 
water from the mountains till it forms in reality 
a gigantic reservoir, averaging a mile broad, 
from three to five hundred miles long, and sev- 
enty feet deep, all suspended in air by artificial 


supports, comes rushing down in autumn, the 
slightest weakness in those supports is fatal. 

On September 27th the river was at its fullest, 
its speed was at its highest, there was almost cer- 
tainly a driving wind from the West, a bit of 
dyke gave way, the rent spread for 1,200 yards, 
and—our readers remember, for Charles Reade 
described it, the rush into Sheffield of the Holm- 
firth reservoir. Multiply that, if you can, by 
two thousand, add exhaustless renewals of the 
water from behind—five Danubes pouring from 
a height for two months on end—and instead of 
a long valley with high sides which can be 
reached, think of a vast, open plain, flat as Salis- 
bury Plain, but studded with three thousand vil- 
lages, all swarming as English villages never 
swarm: and you may gain a conception of a 
scene hardly rivalled since the Deluge. The 
torrent, it is known, in its first and grandest rush, 
though throwing out rivers every moment at 
every incline of the land, had for its centre a 
stream thirty miles wide and ten feet deep, trav- 
elling probably at twenty miles an hour,—a force 
as irresistible as that of lava. No tree could 
last ten minutes, no house five, the very soil 
would be carried away as by a supernatural 
ploughshare ; and as for man—an ant in a broken 
stop-cock in a London street would be more pow- 
erful than he. Swim? As well as wrestle with 
the Holyhead express. Fly? It takes hours in 
such a plain to reach a hillock three feet high, 
the water the while pouring on faster than a 
hunter’s gallop. There is no more escape from 
such a flood than there is escape from the will of 
God, and those Chinese who refused even to 
struggle were the happiest of all, because the 
quic ‘kest dead. Over a territory of ten thousand 
square miles, or two Yorkshires at least (for the 
missionaries report a wider area), over thousands 
of villages—three thousand certainly, even if the 
capital is not gone, as is believed—the soft water 
passed, silently strangling every living thing, the 
cows and sheep as well as their owners; and for 
ourselves, who have seen the scene only on a 
petty scale, we doubt whether the “best informed 
European in Pekin” is not right when he calcu- 
lates the destruction of life at seven millions, 
and whether the Times’ reporter is not too fearful 
of being taken for a romancer when he reduces 
it to one or two millions. These great villages 
are crammed with population, and alive with 
children; the whole water of the Hoang-Ho has 
been pouring on them for two months, none 
reaching the sea; and even by the highest esti- 
mate the dead are fewer than those who died of 
starvation a few years ago in the famine of the 
two Shans. In Asia, kingdoms and capitals have 
perished of pestilence , as Cambodia probably, 
and Gour certainly did; and there is no reason, 
the physical conditions being favorable, why 
equal multitudes should not perish in a flood. 

What is the remedy? What is the remedy 
for an earthquake? There is no remedy. In 
that divison of Honan, a generation has been 
swept away by a fiat stronger than man’s, which 
has concentrated into two months the natural 
and inevitable slaughter of fifty years. The Chi- 
nese Government, which can be stirred by some 
things, and which, when stirred, has an elephan- 
tine energy, has given £500,000 from the central 
treasury to repair the dykes, and, as we read the 
orders, the whole revenue of Honan till the work 
is completed; has stopped 32,000,000 Ibs. of rice 
on its way to the capital and given it to the sur- 
vivors, and has ordered all who are ruined, but 
not dead, to work at once on the dykes under 
military discipline. The laborers will not be 
paid, but they will be fed; the Chinese engineers 
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The Inundation in China, 

Even in Asia, where everything is immoder- 
ate, where a forest covers kingdoms, a river de- 
posits a country in a decade, and man grows fee- 
ble from an abiding sense that Nature is too 
strong for him, there has been no calamity in 
our time at once so terrible and so dramatic as 
_ bursting of the Yellow River on Se ptember 

, 1887. It exceeds in its extent if not in the 
separate ness of its horror, the submerging of the 
island of Deccan Shahbazpore in 1876, when a 
storm-wave in two hours swept off three hundred 
thousand human beings. 

The Hoang-Ho, or “ Yellow River,” larger and 
swifter than the ( Ganges, and containing more 
Water perhaps than five Danubes, bears to the 
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understand hydraulics fairly well; the channel 
being new, the embankments need not be cyclo- 
pean at first—though, be it remembered, the 
river of itself rises certainly twenty feet in au- 
tumn ;—and at the cost of about as many lives 
as were sacrificed on the Suez Canal, and which 
will fall victims to the malarial developed as the 
waters retire, the Yellow River will for another 
generation be chained up once more. The old 
attraction will then prove irresistible; all hus- 
bandmen without land for three hundred miles 
on each side of the river will silently steal in to 
settle on the alluvium, fruit-trees will be planted, 
rice will be sown, and in five years life in Honan 
will be proceeding exactly as before, as it does 
on the slopes of Vesuvius after an eruption. 

For the past, however, there is no remedy, and 
for the future little hope. Nothing, if the river 
is simply dyked, can prevent its destroying the 
dykes when they reach a certain height; for the 
work, increasing every year, must at some point 
overpower the resources of any State. Ifthe 
Chinese Government could cut a broad and deep 
canal for three hundred miles to the ocean, or 
build, amid the hills from which the water flows, 
a reservoir vast as an inland sea, or construct a 
second line of dykes on each side five hundred 
yards from the water, the overspill of the Yellow 
River might be drained away in sufficient time 
to arrest grand catastrophes; but that Govern- 
ment is at once too fatalistic and too weak for 
such gigantic efforts, and will be content if it can 
only secure safety for its own generation, leaving 
the next to suffer or escape, as may please the 
unknown powers. It is useless for Europeans to 
advise, or even to mourn, for they can do noth- 
ing, except, indeed, reflect that for the safety of 
their own civilizations, perhaps for part of the 
greatness of their own minds, they are indebted 
to the pettiness of scale on which their temperate 
dwelling-place has been constructed. We owe 
everything to the comparative insignificance of 
the works of Nature in Europe. One can dyke 
the Thames, but not the Yellow River; tunnel 
the Alps, but not the Himalayas.— Spectator. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 

Power of Imagination.—A curious story is told 
in The Irish Times of the power of imagination. 
Not long ago a London doctor had on his list of 
patients a lady long suffering from an affection 
of the face and jaw, which bafiled the arts of 


the faculty. She changed her residence from 
London to a provincial town, but kept herself 
in the hands of her London doctor by letter. 
Finding the ailment obstinate, and the patient 
somewhat hypochondriacal, the doctor wrote in 
the end saying he had exhausted his resources, 
and adding his opinion that Tempus edax rerum 
(time which ends all things) was the only remedy. 
Straightway the lady hied herself off to a local 
chemist, and applied for the specific as set forth 
in the letter. The attendant, it will be con- 
tended, through deliberate dishonesty, made up 
a bottle, for which he charged 7s. 6d., and at 
the patient’s request, registered her name as a 
customer, to whom the remedy was to be regu- 
larly supplied. She continued using and paying 
for the sham medicine for over a year and a 
half. Coming to London for the Jubilee, she 
chanced to meet her former doctor, who was 
astonished to find himself gratefully thanked for 
his invaluable prescription. He wrote at once 
for an explanation, and the next stage of the 
business began with the disappearance of the 
assistant, and the denial of any responsibility of 
the chemist; but, nevertheless, the case stands 
for trial. The plaintiff has, it seems, been an 


invalid from her twentieth year, and has paid 
for medicine alone over $1,000. 


Migrating Swallows.—A rather curious episode 
in natural history occurred the other day on 
board the French steamboat Abd-el-Kader dur- 
ing the passage from Marseilles to Algiers. Just 
as the vessel was about two hours out, the skies 
became quite black with swallows. It was then 
about six o’clock in the evening. The birds 
alighted in thousands on the sails, ropes and 
yards of the Abd-el-Kader. After a perky 
survey of the deck from their eminence aloft, 
they descended coolly on deck, hopped about 
among the sailors and passengers, and eventually 
found their way into the cabins, both fore and 
aft. The birds were evidently fatigued after a 
long flight, and allowed themselves to be caught 
by the people of the ship, who gave them a wel- 
come reception and provided them with food, 
which they enjoyed heartily. The little winged 
strangers remained all night on the vessel, and 
in the morning at seven o’clock, the head look- 
out bird had, no doubt, sighted the Balearic 
Isles, for the whole flock made for land, after 
having spent a comfortable and refreshing night 
on board ship.—London Telegraph. 

The Cork-oak.—The home of this oak is in 
the mountainous regions of Spain and Portugal 
and other countries adjoining the Mediterranean. 
At maturity the tree is about 30 feet high. The 
bark is stripped off in the middle of summer, 
while the tree is standing, in large sheets and 
flattened by pressure. A new bark gradually 
forms on the trees. They are not injured by 
this stripping process, which indeed, is said to 
increase their longevity. Cork-oak acorns have 
been planted in various parts of the Southern 
United States. Whether the cork produced by 
the trees grown here will be of equal quality 
with that obtained from Spain and Portugal, 
has not been fully tested. 

A Vegetable Parasite——It is a fact known to 
zoologists for some years, that the hairs of some 
of the species of sloths have a greenish color. 
It has been suspected and partly demonstrated 
that the green color was due to some plant 
growth. The researches of Weber van Bosse 
show conclusively that such is the case, and she 
describes minutely and figures the species found 
in the hairs of the sloth. 

The home of the sloths is the damp, shady 
forests of the tropics, and there we might expect 
such alge to grow on animals of a sluggish habit, 
especially if they live among the damp foliage of 
the branches, as is the case with the sloths. But 
we should hardly expect that those animals con- 
fined in the zoological gardens of Europe would 
have their hairs covered by the same alg. Such, 
however, appears to be the fact.— W. G. Farlow, 
in Garden and Forest. 

A Parasitic Fly.—The very strange life-history 
of a Japanese fly has been worked out by a na- 
tive naturalist, C. Sasaki. It occasions an im- 
mense loss to the silk-worm industry from its 
attacks as a parasite of that worm. The eggs 
are laid on the mulberry leaves, where they are 
swallowed by the caterpillar. A larva hatching 
from the egg finally causes the death of its host. 

Testing Foundations.—The foundation of the 
Congressional Library building, now being 
erected at Washington, D. C., will be required 
to stand a pressure of two and one-half tons per 
square foot. It was deemed of the utmost im- 
portance to test every foot of ground supporting 
the foundation walls. For this purpose a trav- 
elling testing machine was constructed. The 
method of testing the ground and putting in the 


concrete foundations may be briefly described 
as follows: First, the trench excavations are 
made by the contractor to the width and depth 
required by the plans, the bottom of the trencheg 
being made perfectly level. Then the testing 
machine, consisting of a car bearing the required 
amount of weight in pig lead for making the 
tests is placed in the trenches upon iron rails 
which rest upon four cast-iron pedestals, the 
latter being set four feet apart each way, each 
pedestal covering one foot of ground. Thus, 
one-fourth of the entire weight borne by the car 
rests upon each one of the pedestals, and the 
precise weight sustained by each square foot of 
ground is exactly determined. The ground be. 
ing thus tested as to its resisting strength, is then 
ready to receive the concrete foundations.—The 
American. 


Sanitary Regulation —The Board of Health 
of Paris has prescribed the following conditions 
under which the beating of carpets will be per- 
mitted in the city. The carpets must be brushed 
and beaten in entirely shut-up rooms, and the 
dust deposited on the floor will be washed with 
water containing some disinfectant of potent ac- 
tion. Strips of wool, &c., must be burnt im- 
mediately. This action has been taken because 
of the nuisance caused by the beating of carpets 
in the open air in the built-up portions of the 
city, and because of the danger which is believed 
to exist, due to the fact that many of the carpets 
come from houses in which contagious diseases 
have prevailed, and that in the process of beat- 
ing and shaking the germs are dislodged. 


Pigeon-Catching in Samoa.—Pigeon-catching 
is the oldest and most cherished sport in all 
Samoa, and until lately, partook much more of 
the nature of a fixed ceremony than a mere 
amusement. It was made the occasion for feast- 
ing and junketing in a high degree, and while 
it lasted all sorts of irregularities could be in- 
dulged in without comment. At the proper 
time, which was when the pigeons in plenty had 
descended from the mountains in search of the 
berry-bearing trees near the coast, an open space 
was cleared in a favorable position in the bush, 
round the edges of which would be erected little 
leafy bowers with openings in the roof about a 
foot or so in diameter. Into these would crawl 
the sportsmen, accompanied by their decoy- birds, 
tied by the leg to a long string of light sinnet, 
and armed with a long-handled bamboo land- 
ing-net. Samoans take infinite trouble in train- 
ing their decoy-birds, and value them very 
highly on their education being satisfactorily 
finished ; indeed, they become so attached to 
them as never to let them out of their sight, 
feeding them in person, and even taking their 
pets with them when abroad. The reputation 
of asuperior bird will spread all over the island, 
and become the talk of the sporting men in 
every district. History relates many instances 
of celebrated decoy-pigeons being the cause of 
great events in Samoa, both in war and friendly 
alliances, amongst which is a legend that the 
sovereignty was given in perpetuity to a family 
from which the present rebel king, Tupua Tama- 
sese, is descended, in return for a bird of high 
attainments. 

On the approach of the game, the decoy is 
tossed up through the hole in the roof, and, ac 
cording to his training, circles round and round 
at the full length of his tether, attracting the 
wild pigeons, who descend to make the closer 
acquaintance of the stranger. As they approach, 
the decoy is gently pulled in, followed from mo- 
tives of curiosity by the visitors, until, arrived 
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within reach, at the proper moment, the net 
suddenly puts in an appearance, makes a dex- 
terous swoop, and the birds are landed.— Chureh- 
ward's “ My Consulate in Samoa.” 


Items. 


Beer Excluded.—The Managers of the Ohio Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, to be held at Columbus, Ohio, 
in the Ninth and Tenth months of the present year, 
have decided to exclude the sale of beer, as well as 
of wine and spirituous liquors from the grounds. 

A Convert from Rome.—The Converted Catholic, 

ublished in New York by J. O’Connor, formerly a 
iene Catholic priest, contains a letter from Leon 
Bouland, a French priest holding several offices in 
the Roman Catholic Church, which is addressed to 
the Pope, informing him that he had deliberately 
withdrawn from the Romish Church; because he 
could no longer believe the teachings of the Sylla- 
bus, and the dogmas proclaimed at the last Vatican 
Council, and could not admit the claims of the 
hierarchy to absolute authority in matters scientific, 
social and political. 


German Lutherans and Secret Societies.—At the 
General Conference of the German Lutheran Church, 
held in Madison, Wisconsin, resolutions were adopt- 
ed, declaring against secret organizations, and pro- 
vision was made for the insertion of the same in the 
constitution of each church in the Synod. Here- 
after, persons desiring to join the Church must first 
sever connection with all secret organizations of 
which they are members, and where present church 
members are also secret society members, it was di- 
rected that every measure, except excommunica- 
tion, be used to induce withdrawal from the socie- 
ties. 


Arbitration —The Committee of the ’'rench Cham- 
ber of Deputies, on the 14th of Sixth Month, passed 
a resolution, on the motion of Frederick Passy, to 
enter into a perpetual treaty with the United States 
for the settlement by arbitration of disputes that 
may arise between that country and France. F. 
Passy is President of the International League of 
Peace. 

Canada Yearly Meeting (Smaller Body.)—A \etter 
from a Friend in Canada states, that their recent 
Yearly Meeting “was a time of favor: there were 
seasons of abounding as well as of deep travail.” 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders assembled 
on the afternoon of Fifth-day, the 21st of Sixth 
Month. “Several deaths of the membership of 
that part of the body, whom we had loved, made a 
solemn impression. A deep religious feeling per- 
vaded the meeting throughout the session.” 

At a meeting of the Representative Meeting, held 
later in the afternoon, it was stated that the nego- 
tiations respecting the Yearly Meeting property at 
Pickering were still unfinished. Their committee 
had agreed with the other party to give them $2000 
for a quit-claim deed which should assign all rights 
they might hold or claim. This sum they were pre- 
pared to pay, but the form of deed proposed by those 
who were to make the conveyance was not thought 
to be legally binding. The case was left under the 
care of the committee. 

The Yearly Meeting proper commenced on Sixth- 

day, the 22nd. Epistles received from the four 
Yearly Meetings with which Canada corresponds 
gave comforting and strengthening evidence of true 
Christian fellowship. 
_ The business of the Yearly Meeting was transacted 
in much unity. Of those present, a goodly number 
were young people, who, the letter says, “ were 
really helpers.” 

The public meetings appear to have been gener- 
ally favored seasons; the solemnity of that held on 
First-day morning was probably increased by the 
funeral held just previous to it, of a young Friend, 
Frederick Wood, whose death had been caused by 
40 injury to his head and spine, received a few days 
before, while diving from a pier at Toronto. 

“Truth appeared to be in dominion throughout 
the Yearly Meeting, and for good reason Friends 
separated with thankful spirits.” 


New England Yearly Meeting ( Larger Body.) —The 
Usiness sittings of this body commenced on Sixth- 
day, Sixth Month 9th. The statistical returns give 





the number of members as 4,445; the number of 
births during the past year 283, and of deaths 101. 

Much regret was expressed at the small number 
of children who attend schools taught by Friends 
—only 56. The whole number of children between 
11 and 21 years of age was 649. 

It was decided to hold the Yearly Meeting, on 
the next occasion, at Portland, Maine. 

The Report on Oak Grove Seminary, Maine, men- 
tioned its destruction by fire, the work of an in- 
cendiary lad of 15 years, whose mind was unbalanced 
by reading sensational novels. It was expected that 
a new building would be ready for use in the Tenth 
Month next. 


Costly Meeting-houses.—An extract from a private 
letter of a Home Missionary, which we find in The 
Episcopal Recorder, speaks of the misapplication of 
money in erecting unnecessarily expensive places 
for worship, in the following language :— 

“My work you know is full of sorrow—round 
after round of pain and poverty, sickness and dis- 
tress—until my ear is pained, my soul is sick with 
every day’s report of wrong and outrage with which 
earth is filled, until I feel like tearing down our rich 
handsome churches and taking the money to feed 
the poor, clothe the naked and give help to the sick 
and suffering. We have not a word of authority in 
all Christ’s teachings for building such splendid 
temples. It is not for the love of the Lord Jesus 
Christ that it is done. It is just this contemptible 
oride that fills the hearts of people all over the 
Lads each wants a house of worship handsomer 
than the other. I tell you such magnificence, and 
women dressed in holiday finery, with rich jewels 
glistening from their ears, in true heathen fashion, 
shuts out the gospel, and prevents the poor and 
needy from coming to learn God’s truth; and our 
Lord, who charges us over and over and over again 
to give succor to the poor, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their distress, will hold his people respon- 
sible for the criminal neglect on the one hand, and 
the pride on the other that piles up its tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in rich comfort and rare magnifi- 
cence, and calls it ‘the house of the Lord,’ when 
the Lord’s poor are suffering with want and neglect, 
in sickness and degradation, almost under its very 
eyes.” : 

The Independent on Arbitration.—“ We are not 
certain but that the resolution passed by the Com- 
mittee of the French Chamber of Deputies, for the 
settlement by arbitration of disputes that may arise 
between France and the United States may be a 
more important event than the selection of the Re- 
publican candidate in Chicago, although the former 
is allowed perhaps thirty words in the telegraphic 
dispatches, while the Chicago Convention burdens 
the wires literally with millions. This is a begin- 
ning in the right direction. We have, as yet, had 
few disputes with France, but they may come any 
day, in relation to forced military service, or the 
Newfoundland fisheries. Could we have such an 
arrangement consummated with England as is now 
proposed by France, it would save a deal of bad 
blood and a deal of money. The advantage of arbi- 
tration between nations is, that it allows either na- 


tion to withdraw a demand or claim with no loss of 


self-respect or prestige. The decision will probably 
be right, and it will in nine cases out of ten be a 
financial and moral advantage, even when it does 
not prevent war.” 


Arbitration and the Foreign Trade in Spirits.—A 
delegation visited Washington on the 13th of Sixth 
Month, bearing minutes of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing {Hicksite] in favor of international arbitration ; 
and against the trade in intoxicating liquors carried 
on with the native races of Africa and the Western 
Pacific Islands. The delegation was courteously re- 
ceived, and had satisfactory interviews with the 
House Committee on Foreign Relations, with the 
President and some of the Senators. 

a 

THE men who stand on pedestals must expect 
to be stoned. The storms that sweep over the 
high places and break the cedars may not bend 
the daisy that grows in the valley. They who 
are prominent in Church and State are set, like 
Uriah, in the forefront of the battle. 


My Dear Frienps,—Dwell in the love of 
God, all serving one another in love. Submit to 
one another in the fear of the Lord, and do that 
which you do in love and peace. Keep down 
and be master over all passion and a hasty cross 
spirit in yourselves, or that which is sudden; and 
let love have the pre-eminence in all, and over 
all; and all be diligent and provoke one another 
to love and good works.— George Fox. 
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In an editorial, published in the last number 
of THe FRIEND, the belief was expressed that 
no real advantage to the cause of religion would 
result from lowering the spiritual standard of 
truth heretofore professed by Friends, in order 
to make our Society more attractive to a larger 
number, and thus increase its membership. 

But while we believe the proper course for us to 
persue, is to maintain in their purity our doctrines 
and testimonies, whether there be few or many 
who are prepared to unite therewith, we cannot 
but regard with concern the unfavorable in- 
fluence which the change in social position and 
habits has had and is having on the size of meet- 
ings in many of the older settled and more 
wealthy communities of Friends. 

It is a well established fact in social science, 
that with the increase of riches and the conse- 
quent increase in the comforts and luxuries of 
life, the average number of children born in such 
a community decreases. This is the aggregate 
result of many influences tending to the same 
end. The increase of population in such cases 
comes mainly from among the poorer classes. 
This subject has arrested the attention of many 
thoughtful observers; some of whom have la- 
mented the decadence of the old American 
families in New England and elsewhere, and the 
fact that they were gradually being supplanted 
by the more recent emigrants from Europe, whose 
numerous offspring fill the vacancies in the popu- 
lation. 

This change is not connected with religious 
profession, but depends on social conditions ; and 
it affects the Society of Friends equally with 
others. The habits of economy and self-restraint 
which religion inculcates lead to material pros- 
perity. Hence the average condition of our 
members is apt to be above that of the people 
among whom they reside ; and as a consequence, 
the number of their children less. This effect 
is more marked in the older settlements, where 
the causes have had fuller opportunities of pro- 
ducing their effects. 

In examining the statistical reports of several 
of the Yearly Meetings, published in 1886, we 
find the following statements of gains and losses 
for the preceding year: 


London Yearly Meeting, . Births, 170; Deaths, 276 
Dublin > ” . 25; . 45 
New England Y. M. (larger body) “ 20; - a 
NewYork Yearly Meeting, . “ 35; . 69 


We have not the statistics of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, but we have little doubt that 
the number of deaths among the members would 
considerably exceed that of births. 

When we come to those Yearly Meetings in 
which the members are principally engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and are in more moderate 
circumstances, we find a different showing. 


} 
| 


- 


400 


North Carolina Y’rly M’ting, . Births, 
“ “ “ 


95; Deaths, 66 
Indiana 


293:  “ | 186 
Western Y. M. (larger body),. “ 207; 131 
Towa <i A ee ee 131 
Kansas = os ,, . eee 107 

It seems to be a general law, imposed by the 
Ruler of all things, that in proportion as a race 
or people become luxurious and self-indulgent, 
they shall die out and make room for more hardy 
and simply-living successors. 

These general laws man is powerless to resist ; 
he must either adapt himself to their require- 
ments, or submit calmly to the consequences. 

It is evident from what has been said above, 
that in the first group of Yearly Meetings refer- 
red to, there is a natural tendency to diminish in 
numbers, independently of any losses or gains by 
disownment or convincement. But in the second 
group, there will be a natural increase under the 
same conditions. 

In those meetings where there are not enough 
young people to take the places of those who are 
being removed from works to rewards, if a 
gradual decline in numbers is to be prevented, 
it must be by additions from outside. In the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, there has 
been a shrinking from anything that would seem 
like a proselyting spirit; and it is deserving of in- 
quiry whether this caution has not been carried 
to excess. While no strength would be derived 
from the addition of persons not convinced of 
our principles; yet the greater the number of 
those who are truly convinced, the more in- 
fluence will the Society have in the world. It 
has seemed to us, that there is an increasing feel- 
ing amongst us, of the importance of spreading 
abroad a knowledge of these principles which 
are so precious to ourselves; and an increasing 
willingness to invite others to join with us in 
their maintenance and diffusion. 

Toward those who are so convinced and led, 
we believe the right hand of fellowship ought 
freely to be extended, and they should receive 
that sympathy and help to which they are enti- 
tled, and which they need. A valuable elder 
in one of our meetings, who himself came into 
the Society by convincement, recently remarked, 
that few or none but those who had experienced 
it knew what an ordeal must be passed through 
in joining our Society ; and he felt that the way 
ought to be made easier, not we suppose by any 
alteration of the discipline, but by the cultiva- 
tion on the part of Friends, of a disposition to 
sympathize with such, and to recognise more 
fully the sincerity of their motives and desires. 

This is especially needful where the persons so 
convinced belong to a class who are poorer than 
the average of the members of the meeting which 
they seek to join. The social difference is in it- 
self a source of discouragement; for they may 
naturally doubt whether they would feel at home 
among those with whom they have not hereto- 
fore mingled on terms of equality, and therefore 
there should be an increased care to make them 
feel, that if they are prepared to uphold our 
doctrines and testimonies, they will be gladly 
welcomed among us. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Sratres.—Suit was begun in the Supreme 
Court at Topeka, Kansas, on the 7th instant, for the 
ejectment of about 200 settlers in Allen County, who 
have occupied their farms for the past 12 or 15 years. 
The suit is brought by the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railroad, and by speculators who have recently bought 
the lands from the railroad company. The controversy 
relates to about 30,000 acres. The railroad company 
claims that the lands were granted it by-Congress in 
1882. The settlers say the description does not cover 
the lands in controversy. 


THE FRIEND. 


Charles A. Ashburner, of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, stationed in Pittsburg, has received an offer 
from the Shah of Persia to take charge of the Govern- 
ment engineering corps now being organized in that 
country. At present nothing but turquoise is mined 
in Persia, and the Shah expects to discover valuable 
deposits of coal, iron, petroleum, and possibly the pre- 
cious metals. C. A. Ashburner has not yet accepted. 

All the life-saving stations on the Atlantic coast of 
Long Island are to be connected with each other by 
telephone, and those isolated from the mainland are 
to be connected by telephone or telegraph with the 
nearest villages. 

About 100 of the Omaha and Winnebago Indians, 
whose reservation is near Sioux City, Iowa, have died 
from measles since spring set in. 

Otto Lusger, entomologist, has returned from the 
scene of the grasshopper invasion in the northern part 
of the State of Minnesota, and says the efforts made to 
destroy the insects have been so successful that at least 
a half yield may be expected. The fact has been re- 
vealed that each insect is attacked by so many para- 
sites that their future invasion is quite improbable. 

No mackerel, it is said, have appeared in Penobscot 
Bay for the last three years. Cod and haddock have 
also disappeared. 

The Mount Hood illuminating party has returned 
to Portland, Oregon. During their trip cold, bitter 
weather prevailed, accompanied by a blinding snow 
storm. Lieutenant O’Neill reports having distinctly 
seen, on the night of the 4th instant, flashes of calcium 
light from the hectograph made by United States 
Signal Officer Glass in Portland. He was unable to 
read the signals owing to the great distance and murky 
condition of the atmosphere, but the flashes were dis- 
tinctly visible. These flashes were answered by Lieu- 
tenant O’ Neill by burning small quantities of red light, 
and these illuminations were plainly seen in Portland. 
Under favorable conditions O’ Neill and Glass express 
the opinion that hectographic signals can be easily read 
for a distancé of sixty-five miles. The illumination 
experiment proved a complete success. 

Robert W. Flack, a boat builder, of Syracuse, form- 
erly of England, undertook to navigate the rapids at 
Niagara Falls, on the afternoon of the 4th instant, in 
an open boat made especially for the purpose. He 
was killed by the waves or was drowned. The boat 
was capsized in the rapids and quickly hurled into the 
whirlpool. The body of Flack being strapped to the 
seat preventéd the boat from righting. 

In New York city on the 4th instant, over 50 people 
of all ages were reported as suffering from the effects 
of explosives. Edward Tynasa, 9 years old, was killed 
by a stray pistol shot. The boy who fired the shot was 
James McCormack, who was arrested. Thirty-three 
small fires were reported as caused by explosives. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 423, which 
is 113 less than during the previous week, and a de- 
crease of 132 as compared with the corresponding 
period last year. Of the whole number, 248 were males 
and 175 females: 160 were under one year of age; 71 
died of cholera infantum; 41 of consumption ; 28 of 
diseases of the heart; 24 of marasmus; 21 of old age; 
20 of inflammation of the brain; 16 of pneumonia; 13 
of convulsions ; 12 of inanition, and 10 of debility. 

Markets, &e.—U.S. 43’s, 1073; 4’s, 1273; currency 
6’s, 119 a 129. 

Cotton was quiet, but firm, at 103 cts. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Feed was quiet but firm under scarcity. Quotations: 
Winter bran, choice, $16.50 a $16.75; do. do., fair to 
good, $16 a $16.25; spring bran, as to quality, $lia 
$15.75. 

Flour and Meal.—Receipts of flour were light and 
prices steady, but jobbers operated only for immediate 
wants. Sales of 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.25; 250 
barrels do., straight, at $4.60 ; 375 barrels winter patent, 
at $4.80 a $4.85; 125 barrels Minnesota clear, at $4; 
and 500 barrels do., patent, at $4.80a $4.90. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $3.70 per barrel for choice. 

3eef cattle were in fair demand at an advance of }e. 
Extra, 6} a 63 cts.; good, 5} a 6 cts.; medium, 5 a 53 
cts.; common, 3} a 4} cts. 

Sheep were in good request. Extra, 5cts.; good, 43 
a 4} cts.; medium, 33 a 4} cts.; common, 2 a 3} cts.; 
lambs, 34 a 73 cts. 

Hogs were fairly active. All western, 8} a 8} cts.; 
sloppers and roughs, 7} a 74 cts. 

ForEIGN.—A suit was tried in London last week, 
brought against the London Times by Frank Hugh 
O’ Donnell, a member of the National League. This 
action grew out of an article in the Times entitled 
“Parnellism and Crime,” in which members of the 
League are charged with inciting to murder. In the 


defence, several letters were produced, signed by 0, § 
Parnell and Patrick Eagan, which seem to implicate 
those leaders with the Phcenix Park murders. With 
one unimportant exception these letters are pronounced 
by Parnell and Eagan to be forgeries. A verdict was 
given for defendant. 

The Times had made great preparation to bring into 
Court over a hundred witnesses to prove its chargeg 
made in its publication of “ Parnellism and Crime” 
but when O’Donnell declined to go into the witnesg 
box, all possibility of the case taking a wide range wag 
ended. O’Donnell said the case was brought with the 
consent of his associates, but Parnell has never taken 
any interest in the trial. The result was not surpris- 
ing, as the libel of O’ Donnell was, at best, remote and 
inferential. 

Parnell has given notice that he will insist upon a 
resolution creating a special committee to inquire into 
the charges made against him by the Attorney General 
and the Times newspaper. 

A financial crash of considerable dimensions is feared 
to be imminent. The French copper ring, accordin 
to all current appearances and accredited statements, is 
about to break up. Such a catastrophe would involve 
a number of the great money firms of Europe, and 
would result in the failure of the syndicate who are 
supporting the Panama Canal lottery. Such a crash 
would cause more widespread ruin in France than has 
ever been inflicted on the nation by any other similar 
affair. 

One of the attractions of the Paris exhibition next 
year is to be an immense model of the terrestial globe 
in the Champ de Mars. It will rotate on an axis and 
will give an idea of the real dimensions as well as be 
accurately constructed on a scale of one-millionth. 

The agricultural condition of Portugal is represented 
in a British consular report as most deplorable. The 
cultivation of wheat has been abandoned over large 
areas of the country, and the land has either been al- 
lowed to lie idle, or attempts, generally unsuccessful, 
have been made to substitute other crops. A commis- 
sion appointed to examine into the matter say that, 
under existing conditions, it is impossible to raise wheat 
at a profit. The remedy proposed is an increase of the 
duties on foreign breadstuffs, and a bill has been intro- 
duced in the Cortes for the purpose. 

It is believed that, after a definite understanding 
with Russia has been established, Emperor William, of 
Germany, will propose that the European Powers re- 
duce their armaments. It is greatly to be hoped that 
such an effort will be crowned with success. 

Captain Haig, of the British steamship Tyrian, now 
at this port from port Antonio, reports that, on the 2nd 
instant, when 60 miles southwest of Cape Maysi, Cuba, 
experienced three earthquake shocks at intervals of 
about 10 seconds, which shook the vessel as though she 
had struck a rock, and caused great consternation 
among the crew. 

A slight shock of earthquake, lasting nearly one min- 
ute, was felt at Belleville, Modoc, Tweed and Wark- 
worth, Ontario, about 1] o’clock on the night of the 
8th instant. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarvinc ScHoot. — A competent 
teacher of reading will be wanted for the Boys’ de 
partment, at opening of next session (Tenth Month 
30th.) Apply to Joun E. Carrer, 

Knox and Coulter Sts., Germantown, Phila. 
GEORGE M. CoMFoRT, 
Falisington, Bucks Co., Penna. 
WILLIAM Evans, 
252 South Front St., Philada. 

Frrenps’ Lisrary.—The Library, during the Sixth 
and Seventh months, will be open on Third and Fifth- 
day afternoons, from 4 to 6 o'clock. 


EN A te A 


Diep, on the 23d of Sixth Month, 1888, at his home, 
Toronto, Canada, FREDERICK Woop, son of Benjamin 
Wood, and a member of Pickering Monthly Meeting, 
in the 22nd year of his age. Whilst bathing in the 
lake, in diving he struck his head against a stone, ali 
the severe injury received caused his death, after an 
illness of 36 hours, part of which time he was uncon 
scious. The funeral was a solemn occasion, in which 
many hearts were touched and tendered under a sense 
of the uncertainty of life and the need of preparation 
for death. 

, in West Philadelphia, Sixth Mo. 26th, 1888, 
HANNAH I. MALONE, widow of Seneca E. Malone, 2 
the 72nd year of her age, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northera 
District. 





